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RECOMMENDATION OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE LATE BISHOP OF TRENTON, N. J. 


I wish to recommend herewith most heartily the Apostolic work_of 
the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa. Their work is truly Apostolic 
and is most dear to the heart of our beloved Holy Father, Pius XI, the Pope 
of the Missions. Any encouragement that you may give to them will be 
blessed most abundantly by Our Divine Master, JESUS CHRIST, who died 
on the Cross that all men may have Eternal Life. This Congregation of 
Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, we have made our very own in the 
Diocese of Trenton. Their work I have deemed most worthy of my special 
protection and I commend them most heartily to our good priests and faithful 
people. 


Imprimatur: +JOHN J. MCMAHON 
Bishop of Trenton, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Remember the Orphans 


HE WHITE SISTERS are caring for almost a thousand little children in their Orphanages 
| ow have but one fault: INSATIABLE APPETITES! In these days of depression this is 
a serious fault indeed and the future would be very gloomy 
if the Sisters did not count on the assistance of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux, to whom they have entrusted the care of 
their oprhans. 


Daily folding their hands together, these little ones ask 
their holy protectress to shower heavenly roses upon their 
benefactors. 


Any offering, no matter how small, for the ORPHANS’ 
BREAD will be greatly appreciated by the Sisters. In return 
benefactors will have the prayers of these little ones and, 
better still, the blessing of Him Who was once a poor child 
Himself and who said: “As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.’”’-—St. Matthew XXV. 


For information apply to Rev. Mother Superior, 319 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 
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Published and edited with ecclesiastical approba- 
tion bi-monthly by the Missionary Sisters of Our 
Lady of Africa (White Sisters), Metuchen, N. J. 


Subscription One Dollar a Year 


Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the post office 
at Metuchen, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Ceremony at Metuchen 


N May 2nd Right Rev- 

erend Monsignor Peter 
Hart presided at a cere- 
mony of perpetual vows in 
the Convent of the White 
Sisters, Metuchen, which, 
notwithstanding its great 
simplicity, was very im- 
| pressive. Monsignor was as- 
sisted by Reverend Father 
Foley and Reverend Father 
Halloran. <A few friends 
Sister 
St. Wilfrid was the happy 


were also present. 


elect of the day; after hav- 
ing spent two years on Afri- 
can soil, she was sent back 
to this corner of the vine- 
yard. She prayerfully hopes 
that soon she will have the 
joy of returning to the 


Black Continent with a 


ere 


To Our Lady of Africa 
ik 


Star, Light of the evening 
Gleaming on the dark 
Over far seas streaming 
Guide our little bark. 


Help us all unmindful 
Of the toil and pain 
Souls to help the gather 
In thy Son’s dear Name. 


These souls He has purchased 
Of the sacrifice 

Thou wert standing by Him 
When He paid the price. 


We have hastened to Thee 
Serving Thee, Dear Queen, 
Till the last black jewel 

In His hand doth gleam. 


Keep us, Mother ever, 
"Neath thy mantle white 
While we shepherd for Thee 
Children of the night. 


Teaching them to revere 
As their God, thy Son 
And Thee as their Mother 
Dark hued sorrow’s Sun. 


—A. PAGE 


whole contingent of com- 


patriots. 


On May Istat the Mother- 
House, Algiers, 37 postu- 
lants took the Holy habit; 
40 novices made profession 
of temporary Vows, and 19 
Sisters had the privilege of 
being present to make their 
perpetual Vows while the 
remaining 21 made them in 
their respective missions. 
These 40 newly - professed 
certainly cannot answer the 
needs of the thousands and 
thousands of souls who are 
actually pleading for in- 
struction in Central Africa. 
We ask you all, dear read- 
ers, to please pray for voca- 
tions ir order that God may 
take up His abode in every 


African heart. 
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The-Beni-M’ Zab Tribe 


A few general notions. 


HE Beni-M’Zab population is a wealthy tribe of 

Barberians who settled many centuries ago in the 
oasis of Ghardaia. Their ancestors were Christians. 
Fiercely persecuted by the followers of Mohammed, 
they retired to the desert; as the Kabyls had fled to 
the mountainous regions, to preserve their Faith and 
avoid martyrdom. 

Secluded from the civilized world, deprived of 
priests and Sacraments, their Faith gradually died 
out. They finally became Mussulmans; but they form 
what may be called a fifth branch of Islam being re- 
garded and treated by the other four orthodox sects, 
as heretics and pharisees. The greatest insult that can 
be thrown at them is the word “khomes”’ meaning 
the ‘‘fifth.”’ 

At present they are far from Christianity, though 
they seem to have retained some traces of their an- 
cient belief. 

Their way of ending the ramadan has a peculiarity 
that is not observed among other sects of Mohamme- 
dans. At this epoch, every faithful Mozabite is 
summoned to leave business abroad and return to the 
oasis of Ghardaia, where the men and the women 
assemble in separate mosques for prayer and a sort 
of confession. Having declared their transgressions 
of the law, a penance is imposed to the individual by 
a Marabout. In some cases an excommunication 
from the mosque is pronounced which is sometimes 
maintained even beyond the grave. The culprit may 
however obtain remission through alms which are 
retained by the Marabout for his own personal benefit. 
The women avow their faults to an elderly matron 
and she imposes most ridiculous obligations as atone- 
ment; these also are suggested by her capricious or 
evil humor and cupidity. 

The great preoccupation of a Mozabite is to acquire 
wealth, and no effort is too great for him in the pursuit 
of such a huge undertaking which renders the path 
to Heaven too steep for these poor Infidels. 

“Tt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” (St. Mat. Ch. 19, V. 24) and again: 
“You cannot serve God and mammon. (id. Ch. 6, 
V. 24.) 

Alas! how difficult then will be the task of evangeliz- 
ing the poor Beni-M’Zab! Nevertheless, The White 
Fathers have taken up this arduous task; and the 
White Sisters are helping them to moralize the women 
and children. 
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Long and tedious labor it may indeed prove to be; 
but the Grace of God is all-powerful, and Jesus died 
on the Cross for all men. His Infinite Love for sin- 
ners will one day shower the necessary grace of His 
light upon this unfortunate race and, moved with 
pity, He will work the great miracle which will enable 
these hardened souls to become generous, faithful- 
loving disciples of the Cross. 


A Mozabite Birthday. 


As soon as a Mozabite is born, several women run 
up the terrace and begin shouting and screaming. 
They have a peculiar yell which is heard once for the 
birth of a girl, three times for that of a boy. The 
neighbors thus informed, rush to the home of the 
new born babe to congratulate the young mother and 
wish good luck and long life to the heir. 

The infant is rubbed with oil from head to foot, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and concealed from 
sight during seven days for fear of some evil eye. 

In some families the duration of time for conceal- 


Native Children of 
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ment is forty days. During this period the room is 
decked with mats, rugs, clothes, etc.; these are hung 
all over the place; not even a corner is left uncovered. 
Relatives and friends make contributions to decorate 
and every one willingly lends silk scarfs, kerchiefs and 
the likes to cover the bare walls of the apartment. 
When all has been displayed the place well resembles 
an oriental bazaar. 

Each visitor brings eggs to the young mother, 
and she shows her gratitude by swallowing a couple 
then and there, so that at the end of the day, she 
may have absorbed ten or fifteen eggs in all. 

After the seven or forty days, the baby is brought 
forth from beneath its blankets; an elderly person 
prepares a warm bath, washes the child, rubs it en- 
tirely once more with oil, and puts on a new garment. 
Then the little creature must be painted. Its hands 
and feet are colored with henna and the eye lashes 
and eye brows are made as black as charcoal; its 
cheeks and forehead whitened with chalk. Chains 
such as a piece of iron, a jackal’s tail, etc., are sus- 
pended to the baby’s neck: these are believed to pre- 
serve the child from the evil eye. Oh! how this evil 
eye is dreaded by every Mozabite mother. 

Accidents, deformity, disease, etc., are all attri- 
buted to the evil eye: and this superstition is so deeply 
rooted in their mind that nothing but the grace of 
God can help to make them understand the inanity of 
such belief. 

These poor Infidels are even certain that our Con- 
vent bell tolls to ward off danger from our house, 
and that crucifix, rosary beads and medals we wear 
must surely preserve us from ill-luck and sickness. 
It is, indeed, strange to find such an idea among 
them, for other Mohammedans reject bells as relics of 
Christianity. * * * 


When the child is a few months old, its ears are 
pierced in three or four places, according to the num- 
ber of rings the parents can afford or wish to buy. 


a a 


ildren of the M’Zab 
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As soon as the little one can toddle along, it is left to 
itself and begins rambling about the narrow lanes of 
the village often running the risk of being trampled 
down by the numerous camels that stride along laden 
with their huge cargoes. No wonder the city watch- 
man often may be heard crying out at dusk that a 
child is missing and that a prize will be awarded to 
him who will bring it back to the lamenting parents. 


Boyhood cel ak 


Boys play about the streets and run errands as soon 
as they are old enough to do so. Some of them fre- 
quent mussulman schools where they are instructed 
to write in the sand; a slate would be too costly! 
They also learn to read arabic and retain some verses 
from the Koran which they all shout in unison for 
an hour or so. 

When they reach twelve years of age, they begin 
to take part in their father’s mercantile trade, and 
they very quickly learn the value of materials; in fact, 
they all seem to be born traders and nowhere do they 
feel more at home than behind a counter in a grocery 
or dry goods shop. 

What idea may we form of their young souls with 
such a training in store for them? Good instincts no 
doubt are to be met with, but how stunted from the 
very beginning! 

Missionaries have often been sadly impressed at the 
sight of a young mother teaching her child to lie, to 
avenge itself and to act as a real young tyrant towards 
its own brothers and sisters. 


Girlhood 


Little girls run about the streets too, playing with 
rag dolls and dressing them like Mozabite brides. 


_The parents place no other ideas into these poor little 


minds! At nine or ten years of age, their childhood 
comes to an end, from that time on they are no Jonger 
allowed to play out-doors; they then undergo the law 
of seclusion and prepare themselves for their future 
existence. As a rule they are married at twelve and 
generally become mothers at fourteen. 

Now that we have mentioned the female sex let us 
say something of their existence. To begin with, 
we shall have a look at their costumes and jewelry. 


(To Be Continued) 
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How St. Joseph Helps the Missionaries 


HE Basket Industry at Birkadem passed a perilous 

crisis in its existence. The first material necessary 
for the making of pretty baskets, ‘the doum’’ (Dwarf- 
palm), could not be found in the market and the sup- 
ply at the workroom was almost out. Two hundred 
Arab women, contenting among themselves and snatch- 
ing the bundles of doum from one another which we 
distributed with parcimony, harassed us for work. 
Their lamentations were heart-rending: ‘‘Sister, I beg 
you givemesome more. I come from afar off;I havea 
sick child at home and I cannot come back for three 
weeks.” Alas! in three week’s time would there be 
any more? Others claimed a right to more because 
their husbands would beat and ill treat them if they 


did not earn the usual salary. We were greatly dis- 
tressed. 


In vain did we knock at the door of high Officials 
to help us to obtain the doum that grows in such 
abundance on African soil. A proprietor with real 
good will made a proposition but unrealizable for us, 
religious: Gather the doum on his domain and have it 
conveyed etc. However, that no means of obtain- 
ing the precious doum be neglected, the plan was tried 
out. We called for the assistance of the young men 
of the village and for the women willing to help; then, 
one July morning, two Sisters set out with the work- 
ers for the distant domain. 


At first, every one worked with good will. The 
Sisters, supervising the work, credited the volunteers 
for the number of dwarf-palms uprooted for which 
they were to be paid. Pshaw! At ten o’clock a group 
of young men gave up: They were fatigued! It was 
too hot! At noon, not a single man was to be seen 
on the estate and early in the afternoon the women 
asked to be paid—they were worn out and would not 
return—the work was too hard! It was regrettable, 
for the women could have been given work for at least 
three or four months with the amount of doum on 
the property. 


Several Good Maps to Help the 
Missionary Sisters 


The perpetual adoption of a Missionary 
ist 


LIENS LN PPT DIE ORE HE $2,500.00 
The annual adoption of a Missionary 
ech abkeeees scenes beanehe ses 125.00 
i y forayear........ 40.00 
The a eduption of a child in one of 
the Sisters’ orphanages................ 40.00 
To ransom a woman or young girl for a 
ee eee 20.00 
Provide bread for a child, monthly...... 1.00 
To build a hut for a patient in Central 
Dc ic ipa tabeh ke eneh heb uice sheas > 10.00 
To support a leper in a hut for a month.. 2.00 
To clothe a girl so that she may go to 
I IE anc oac0nsaneetasaten ss 5.00 
To keep a sanctuary lamp burning for a 
PR aatesseseasthvcekatascocusssses 1.00 


SPIRITUAL FAVORS AND ADVANTAGES 
All those who help the missions in one way or 
another will share in the Masses, prayers and good 
works offered up daily by the Missionaries and the 
natives for their Benefactors. 
Three Masses are celebrated every month for the 
intentions of the Benefactors. 
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That evening the Sisters returned home exhausted 
and a little disappointed, but not at all discouraged. 
Missionaries seem to be born with such temperaments 
that obstacles and difficulties have no other effect on 
them than to increase their activity and tenacity. 
The workroom simply had to be kept open for the good 
of the Arab women. Only God knows the labor and 
sacrifice that its establishment had cost the Sisters 
and they were determined that they would keep it 
going despite the fact that manufacturers of vege- 
table fiber, to replace horsehair, buy up all the avail- 
able supply of doum. 


That no one can help us here below is settled, let us 
interest heaven in our misfortune. O, Saint Joseph, 
purveyor of religious communities, who has never been 
invoked in vain, help us; and you The Little Flower, 
amiable Patroness of the Missions, there is no ques- 
tion of roses at present; it is doum hard and compact 
that we need to fill our empty stock room. 

The community prayed with great fervor. Some 
of the Sisters asked Saint Joseph to intervene; the 
others, who flatter themselves of obtaining everything 
from Teresa of Lisieux, were summoned to ask her 
for doum. Lo! and behold! heaven began to stir. 
Saint Teresa, being moved to compassion, told Saint 
Joseph of her incompetence in the matter. If it were 
roses, but doum! What is it? The dear Carmelite 
wanted to help, but how? She had never seen this 
doum that does not grow in France. Saint Joseph 
explained to her that doum was the core of the dwarf- 
palm which also grows in Palestine and Egypt. The 
Infant Jesus himself in the days of his mortal life tried 
to make pretty baskets with it in which he offered a 
few figs to His sweet Mother. Yes, certainly, Saint 
Joseph assured the Little Flower, he would procure 
the necessary doum so that the Arab women could 
continue the work that brought ease and peace into 
their homes and enabled the Sisters to exercise a 
moralizing influence over them. 

At any rate, the novena was hardly finished, when 
an Arab knocked at the door: 

“Tt seems you are in need of doum?” 

“Yes, Have you any?” 

“T have two thousand bundles at your disposition. 
Here is a sample.” 

“*Excellent—who told you to come here?” 

“‘A very distinguished elderly gentleman accosted 
me at Algiers and said, ‘I believe you have doum to 
dispose of, go to the Sisters at Birkadem they are in 
need of it’.” 

Who will not believe it was Saint Joseph himself? 

Ever since then, doum succeeds doum; it comes 
from here, from there, and from everywhere; so that 
our stock room is now too small. 


Help us, dear Reader, to thank our saints for this 
and innumerable other favors that they obtain for 
our mission. 


Sr. Mary of the Holy Ghost W. 8S. 


Baskets made out of that precious ‘‘doum’”’ may be 
obtained at the White Sisters Convent at Metuchen. 
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Ujiji 


OST in a forest of mango trees with the waters of the Tan- 

ganyika lapping its shore, Uiiji , once famous for its slave mar- 
ket, is now a flourishing and peaceful center of development. The 
streets are well kept and a busy population of Negroes, Arabs 
and East Indians ply their trades in the cool shade of the palms 
and giant mango trees. 


joy at the prospect of doing good to their souls; sadness at the 
memory of all the sufferings which they endured from the Arabs. 

Not more than fifty years ago the followers of Islam pillaged 
the negro villages and assembled their pitiful human spoils at 
Ujiji, the theater of the most infamous slave-market. The 
aged, the infirm, and all those who, for one reason or another, 
could not keep up with the march were left on the way to die of 
starvation; so that the two great African explorers found their 
way to the Tanganyika with the help of human bones streaked 
from the interior of Africa to the coast. It was here at Ujiji 
that x and Livingstone met; a modest obelisk marks the 
spot. If the heroic explorers could have glimpsed into the 
future, no doubt, they would have been compensated a little 
for their perilous journey into the heart of Africa to blaze a trail 


little by little, the Fathers gained their confidence and now they 
have among their students the sons of the chief notables of Ujiji. 

Only the grace of God with the zeal of the Missionaries could 
accomplish this prodigious achievement in a Moslem center in 
so short a time. 

The Preparatory Seminary was moved from Utinta to Ujjiji 
and, no doubt, the sixty sacerdotal aspirants will draw down 
the blessings of God upon their brothers who still sit in the an- 
cient superstition of the gentiles or who are deceived by errone- 
ous opinions. 

Ujiji also possesses a hospital and a dispensary which were 
maintained by the Government. His Excellency, Bishop Hins- 
ley, at the time of his Apostolic Visit to the missions in English 
Territory, foresaw the fruitful apostolate of charity that Sisters 
could exercise and urged Bishop Birraux, Apostolic Vicar of 
Tanganyika, to acquire the hospital and dispensary at any cost, 
no matter what the burden might be, because of the immense 
amount of good that would result from it. Is it not in caring 
for their bodies that the Missionaries win the confidence of the 
natives and gain their souls for Christ? A great act of faith in 
Divine Providence was necessary for the purchase of the hos- 
pital which would entail considerable expense on the already 
poor mission—so poor, that other good works had to be put off 
until better days, that will never come if charitable (Catholics 
do not come to our assistance. 

Why then take in hand so burdensome an enterprise? Why? 


A Dispensary in South Africa 


for civilization. This same Ujiji has become one of the most 
interesting missions of the Tanganyika Vicariate. 

God has His hours and that of Ujiji seems to have struck. 
A few years ago it was still considered the sacred place of the 
Waswahili or negroes converted to Mohammedanism. The 
Missionaries did not venture to encroach too much upon the 
population, who, cling fanatically to their error, until unex- 
pected circumstances, almost miraculous, favored the estab- 
lishment of a mission in the center of this Moslem village. 

Because of its proximity to Kigoma, the English Government 
decided to open a central school of arts and crafts at Ujiji to 
be housed in the buildings of the old German fort. The direc- 
tion of the school was confided to the White Fathers and now 
there are many students who are taught English and various 
trades, such as brick-laying, carpentry, locksmith’s work, etc. 
The population of 16,000 souls was greatly surprised at the 
daring of the Missionaries in establishing themselves in the sacred 
city, however, no objection was raised. At first, the Moham- 
medans refused to allow their sons to attend the school; but, 
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To answer to the Master’s command: “Go teach all peoples the 
words of eternal life—Give Me souls!”” Can an apostle hesitate 
when he holds 16,000 in his hands? In one village alone 16,000 
souls over whom we can have an influence to whom we may 
preach Jesus by the apostolate of charity, prayer and good ex- 
ample. The apostle exhausts himsclf, suffers and prays; God 
will cause his labors and pains to bear fruit—and his appeal for 
nes will it remain without answer? 

very day there are hundreds of patients at the dispensary. 
The medicine bottles are being emptied. How shall we refill 
them? The bandages disappear. How shall we replace them? 
We foresee, not without anxiety, the day that we shall be obliged 
to dismiss the hospital attendants because we can no longer 
afford to pay the salary. stipulated by the government. Must 
we turn away the sick? Even the dying come to us hopeless of 
recovery but desirous of receiving the Sacrament which will open 
the gates of eternal happiness to them. 


Who would not like to share in this work of mercy and its 


reward? 
Sr. Mary Laetitia, W. S. 
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Our Lady of Africa Guilds 


Jersey City Guild 


On April 11th, the Promoters of our Guild called 
a special meeting of all its members. The readers 
of our Messenger know already that this Guild started 
a couple of years ago, thanks to the energy of a few 
young girls who possess a true Missionary spirit. 
(See Messenger Sept.-Oct. 1932), Miss Helen Boland, 
President of the Guild, invited the Promoters and the 
Members to meet at her home where her mother, 
always so kind and devoted, gave to all the most 
gracious hospitality. Two White Sisters were also 
present. The meeting was opened by the President, 
who addressed a few words of welcome to those pres- 
ent. Miss Boland then asked the Secretary and 
Treasurer to read the results of 1932. When the 
total amount given to the Missions during 1932 was 
read, everybody was thrilled and surprised to realize 
that the nickels received week by week had grown 
into such a nice sum. The Superior of the White 
Sisters then thanked the Members of the Guild for the 
deep interest they manifested in the missions and told 
them how much their efforts were appreciated, espe- 
cially during this general crisis. She explained the 
sad condition of the Mohammedan children and young 
girls, emphasizing by a few examples the sorrow and 
heart-breaking scenes too often experienced by Mis- 
sionary Sisters who, after many years of effort and 
hard work, see themselves robbed of those souls so 
eagerly sought-after—anp THAT—due to a lack of 
funds. She instigated to all present the absolute need 
of prayer for the success of so great a work, and added 
with a smile, that if any of them felt inspired to join 
the Order they would receive a warm welcome, be- 
cause if the material sustenance of the Missions is 
important, far more so is the need of efficient workers. 
These will never suffice in number and we may inces- 


santly repeat the words of our Lord: “‘The harvest is 
indeed ripe but the laborers are few.” 


New Guilds 


Inspired by the lovely example given at Jersey 
City, some friends of South River and New Bruns- 
wick also desired to work for the Missions and re-- 
solved to found a Guild destined to group together 
all the volunteers of Middlesex County. 


We wish to thank, in a special manner, the first 
four Promoters of this new guild: Mrs. Joseph 
Huether, Mrs. James Hughes, Miss Martha Smith 
and their zealous President, Mrs. Roman Smith, Jr. 
of South River, who was the instigator of this move- 
ment. 


News recently received from Boston give the happy 
surprise of a third Guild in formation. Judging from 
the enthusiasm manifested at the initial meeting, we 
may rely on it being a success. 


Spiritual Favors 


granted by the Holy See, to the members 
of the Guilds 


1. A plenary indulgence following the Ordinary 
Conditions: 


(a) The day they join the Guild. 


(b) On the following feasts: Immaculate Con- 
ception, St. Augustin, St. Monica, St. Peter 
and St. Francis Xavier. 

2. Masses said for them after their death at no 
matter what Altar will procure for their souls the same 
favors as if they had been celebrated at a privileged 
altar. 


Obituary 


We recommend to the pious prayers of our friends, 
benefactors and subscribers, three very active mem- 
bers of the Jersey City Guild: Misses Kate McCor- 
mick, Helen Stanton and Rose Casey who died re- 
cently. Special prayers have been offered in the 
Sisters’ chapel for the peaceful repose of their souls. 
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